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solutely final, it does not prevent him from ascertaining directions. Indeed evolu- 
tion affords him data of the very first importance for that behoof. Instead of ends 
we have aims and if ethics is to become that counsel and guide to humanity, which 
we yearn for so anxiously, it must ascertain and certify that single paramount aim 
to which all other tendencies are naturally subsidiary. Teleology, or rather the 
determination of the aim of evolution, must prepare the foundation before any evo- 
lutional ethics that is worthy the name can be established. 

Again our author with considerable debate notices the remarks of the writers 
reviewed by him on the old question of free will and necessity, — but like the positing 
of some end or aim to be subserved, free will is one of the presuppositions of ethics. 
When man begins to debate the possibility of rightly ascertaining the true end or 
aim for his pursuit, or when he begins to moot the question of free will, he is de- 
bating not any question of ethics proper, but only whether such a science is possible. 
Unless conditions and events are functions, as well of man's personality as of his 
environment ; unless persons count for something in the variations of the course of 
nature, it is altogether vain and idle to be troubled with questions of morality. 

Free will and somewhat to be achieved are principles which whether well or 
ill founded, ethics proper must take for granted before it has or can have any raison 
d'etre. As for free will, however the metaphysicians may have stumbled over their 
own feet, the common sense of mankind has never wavered. As a practical ques- 
tion (and ethics is pre-eminently a matter of practice) this question is not an open 
one. 

But on the question of what is the true paramount aim for man to pursue, the 
decision that shall finally satisfy man is yet to be made. The best proof that no 
satisfactory answer has yet been made is the fact that we are still seeking an answer. 
As with regard to the needful prime condition for a truly evolutional ethics we 
found wisdom in the poetical insight, so again in this exigency we personally find the 
most profound ethical philosophy in that same insight. 

" 'Tis Life of which our nerves are scant. 
'Tis Life, not death for which we pant, 
More Life, and fuller that we want." 

Francis C. Russell. 

Der Pessimismus im Lichte einer hoheren Weltauffassung. By Dr. J. fried 
Hinder and Dr. M. Berendt. Berlin W. : S. Gerstmann. 1893. 
The authors' aim is the refutation of pessimism and the foundation of a higher 
world-conception. This latter is a pantheism spiritualised by moral ideals and con- 
trasted to Darwinism and materialism. Natural science is said to be the sur- 
rounding walls of the new view, furnishing (1) negative truths of criticism and (2) a 
knowledge of the positive features of nature. The negative truths are : the impos- 
sibility of the existence of a personal God, of the efficiency of prayer, of miracles, 
of the immortality of the soul, of the separate existence of souls without bodies. 
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The positive results of natural science are the unity of nature, the indestructibility 
of nature, the harmony of the All, the indivisibility of nature, the irrefragable ne- 
cessity of natural processes according to immutable laws, and the freedom or inde- 
pendence of nature, as having its cause in itself, uncreated and uninfluenced by 
any extramundane being. 

Natural science alone, according to the authors, is not sufficient to constitute 
the new world-conception. A one-sided view of natural science together with the 
obsolete conceptions of theism are exactly what has brought forth the philosoph- 
ical pessimism of our time. Natural science, accordingly, is not to be regarded as 
the sole source of truth ; it is to be corrected by pantheism. The former teaches 
us "to regard matter and its motion, so to say, as a dead inert substance to which 
motion is attached ; it treats matter as an immediate reality. Pantheism, however, 
teaches that matter is to be conceived as the interrelation of the innumerable live 
acts of will appearing successively in time and side by side in space," etc. The 
authors point out that the necessity of law which regulates the mechanical processes 
of nature does not exclude freedom; for "freedom is not arbitrariness but is 
controlled by an immanent Gesetzmassigkeit." 

This summary is sufficient to characterise the ideas of the Drs. Friedlander and 
Berendt. We cannot say that they admit of no criticism, (e. g. their conception of 
natural science must be pronounced as too narrow if not actually erroneous, nor 
should the law of the survival of the fittest be interpreted in the sense that strength 
means brutal force,) but we can, nevertheless, express our sympathy with the aim 
of the authors as well as with the spirit in which they pursue it. «/>c. 

Die Philosophie und die sociale Frage. By Gustav Engel. Leipsic : C. E. M. 
Pfeffer. 1892. 

Acht Abhandlungen, Herrn Professor Dr. Karl Ludwig Michelet zum 90. 
Geburtstag als Festgruss dargereicht von Mitgliedern der philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft. Leipsic ; C. E. M. Pfeffer. 1892. 

WlE STEHT ES JETZT MIT DER PHILOSOPHIE, UND WAS HABEN WIR VON IHR ZU HOF- 

fen ? By Dr. Wilhelm Paszkoviski. Halle a. S. : F. Beyer, 1892. 

This lecture by the well-known writer on the science of statistics and its re- 
lated subjects was read before the Philosophical Society of Berlin on the 31st of 
May, 1890. It discusses the problem of socialism, or rather the aspirations of the 
German social democracy from the philosophical point of view of the lecturer, 
which is a modernised Hegelianism. This lecture drew forth on the evening of its 
delivery considerable discussion, which was participated in by Herr Kahle, a social- 
ist, and Herr Runze. The discussions of these gentlemen, together with Mr. En- 
gel's reply, are embodied in the pamphlet. 

The second of these two pamphlets is also a publication of the Philosophical 
Society of Berlin. It consists of eight treatises, essays, or lectures, which were pre- 



